BAGHDAD                              Iig

we  sat trying to look  dignified,  which  was  difficult
because of the spitting.

Arrived at the river, a space was cleared round us, and
we were embarked with a great deal of fuss in a coracle
to take us to the Governor's palace. Before leaving, I said
good-bye to the kindly gendarme who had helped a
brother in distress, and once more, across the wasted
years of captivity and the turmoil of my life to-day, I
grasp his hand in gratitude.

We were taken to hospital in Baghdad and very decently
treated there. Two sentries, however, stood at our open
door day and night, watching our movements. If one of
us went to the privy, a sentry would follow, and peep
over the door if he remained there too long. This was not
only disagreeable to us (we were unused to the toilet
arrangements of the Turks, which involve the use of
water instead of paper) but also disconcerting, because
such watching made escape impossible. Outside the latrine
window stood some large earthenware jars such as had
sheltered Ali Baba and his men : given a few moments
of solitude we might have disappeared as they did.

The Governor of Baghdad, a pleasant Turk, speaking
perfect French, visited us with his staff one evening to
question us about the British dispositions. He brought
with him two bottles of whisky to help the conversation,
but although our tongues were loosened, he soon perceived
that the truth was not in us. When we were all rather
mellow, I suggested to him that the continual presence of
the sentries was irksome to our feelings as gentlemen.

He understood me well.

" I am sorry that the soldiers disturb you/5 he said,
" and I sympathise with your desire for privacy. But I am